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PICTURE FRAMES. 




BY 

E. T. Lander. 



with a figure subject should be framed with reference to the 
period indicated in the costume and in forms of decoration in- 
troduced on the canvas. The frame should be in 1 fact in strictest 
historical unison with the pictorial representation. With a pic- 
ture showing a Directoire style of costume, or that of the Louis 



HE fact that the 
framing is done 
in this country 
not only of 
American pic- 
tures but of the 
majority of 
those imported, 
is governed by 
climatic condi- 
tions rather 
than from any 
idea of cheap- 
ness. Including 
duties, the 
frames of French 
manufacture 
cost somewhat less than those made in the United States. The 
importation of the former is limited, however, in consequence of 
these being proved incapable of withstanding the influence of 
our climate. Such as are brought over generally go to pieces in 
the dealer's hands. In a very short time the shrinkage of the 
wood causes cracking and chipping to a serious extent in the 
precious metal overlaid. A special illustration may be seen in 
the already considerable defacement of the rich Venetian frame 
of a picture by Munckacsy for sale in Fifth Avenue, and which 
was imported only a few months 1 ago. The pieces of gilding 
which peel off are purchased from the art importing establish- 
ments by a class of Jew dealers to be melted down for gold. In 
case of frames admitting of repair, these also may be secured by 
another class of tradesmen, making it a business to have French 
masterpieces painted on the sly by their hired men, and Of sizes 
respectively to fit. The combination is acknowledged to be fun- 
damentally harmonious. It represents a curious reversal of the 
principle held where the cast off frames are sold for rubbish. A 
belief is exercised in connection with the best work that ''The 
picture must suggest the frame," and it is added "We can not 
talk about framing without having the pictures." As an inter- 
esting difference the others can not talk about pictures until 
having the frames. 

The serious designer studies the subject under many and 
varied relations. In New York the results are much more multi- 
plied than in Paris. It is also not denied that the former shows 
through the general production the more beautiful forms. The 
general decorator, the architect and the picture dealer have each 
been enabled to develop finer qualities in this department of 
decoration on lines of their own. One of the leading representa- 
tives of the latter class teachers emphatically in directing the 
work of his establishment of the French order that each picture 





WORK FOR WOMEN. 



WORK FOR WOMEN. 



Panel in Copper Repousse, made by Miss Daisy Fletcher, student in the 
Woman's Institute of Technical Design. 



' Frame in Brass Repousse, made by Miss Marion Satterlee, pupil in the Woman's 
Institute of Technical Design. 

XVI. or any other period, the distinctive ideas governing the 
decoration of the epoch should alone determine the design of the 
frame. This may be considered as an accepted theory. In its 
essentially limited application it is sanctioned generally by the 
best judgment. Other necessary considerations influence the 
framing of a vast majority of pictures of different classes. It 
hardly lessens the care demanded in studies of the subject that 
simply the forms proved of finest effect need be sought with 
these as most appropriate ; the greatest difficulties is met in so 
vast and varied a field, and it is only a fact to be expected if 
success is not quite universal. While it is impracticable for 
works of art in commerce to be furnished with frames of exclu- 
sive design, a single bad idea will easily go a great way. With 
even the present improvement many persons may be found to 
aver with Mr. Stanford White that for the greater part the de- 
signs of picture frames everywhere to be seen are as bad as pos- 
sible. This architect himself has been led recently to produce a 
few exceedingly fine examples. The pictures for which these 
were designed are the works of Mr. T. W. Dewing, including the 
greatly admired portrait of Mrs. Stanford White, shown in the 
late exhibition of the Society of American Artists. In these 
frames, with adornment of carved designs, either pierced or 
solid, and with gilt and papier mache combined in varied forms, 
the designer has secured a prime quality of effectiveness without 
ostentation as overshadowing the greater by the lesser thing. It 
is to be regretted that work of so highly satisfactory a kind is 
not more frequently shown in public exhibitions. 

The designs for frames in general manufacture are obtained 
chiefly from Paris. One method provides photographs of frames, 
and such of the latter also as are imported are copied here and 
used with varied modifications. In many cases foreign pictures 
of interiors form a source of ideas for this production. The 
forms of decoration in pictures of fine architecture are also fre- 
quently copied for the same use. 

The white and gold framing ushered in extensively with the 
Louis XVI. and related styles, is not only popular but in good 
adaptation with a numerous class of pictures. A variety of 
etchings and other productions in black and white, with a mul- 
titude of pictures airily painted and showing bright colors of the 
French order, are well suited in frames of this combination. 
Others in silver and enamel may be equally adapted in some 
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cases to aid different effects. It is claimed that the fabrication 
in this style shows a great improvement on the picture frames of 
the Louis XVI. period. The best examples unite richness and 
delicacy in very attractive form. 

A frame of this sort on a large etching by Lewistan from the 
picture by Alma Tadema, "An Apodyterium— The Disrobing 
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A MONTHLY SERIES OF PANEL SKETCHE8, BY P. L. PENET. 

Room of a Roman Ladies 1 Bath" — is in excellent relation with 
the daintiness signified in the scene, as well as being a fine and 
finished piece of work in itself. The qualities of light and shade 
apparently gain a new degree of force from setting of this ar- 
rangement, in which a matting of basket pattern is united with 
an outer molding, showing a small floral design raised delicately 
in flat relief, with veinings in gold. A fac-simile of Gerome's 
" Two Majesties," and a mezzo-tint from the picture " For the 
Squire," by Millais, are framed in a manner as happily represent- 
ing this style. In the floral forms of ornament in- relief the in- 
troduction of colors in the enamels is sufficiently fanciful to ren- 
der this unsuited to general usage. 

A framing of only slight depth in this form can be borne by 
small pictures. The single formation, like a mere binding, may 
be best, as seen in a show window, where a scene from Faust in 
black and white, with portraits of Irving and Ellen Terry, is 
framed in this manner in white and gold, the rounded strips of 
the framework being -adorned with designs of miniature leaves 
and stems. 

A surfeit of this style ought to be avoided, with remaining 
excellent varieties recently produced. Very suitable frames for 
etchings may be found among the most finely made of those in 
oak, with possibly a trace of bronze in the moldings, and some- 
times with the addition of carved work in the outer section. 
These also of course are manufactured in more vulgar form by 
thousands — their pretence of elaborate style being in exact ratio 
with their coarseness and fundamental badness in design and 
structure. A simple form of ornament cut in by hand, and a bit 
of bronze decoration, is of fine sort, may quite desirably add to 
the effect of a frame of this class. An open bordering in Flor- 
entine character outside a flat division, with simple form of dec- 
oration at the inner side, marks one of the styles best adapted 
to framing some of the etchings and other pictures of secondary 
order. An additional variety is obtained with different colors in 
the oak, as in the framing of a large picture representing Wind- 
sor Castle, with a cord of bronze near the inner edge and a solid 



border carved in acorn designs. Another style thought good 
with some architectural subjects, because it looks architectural 
in structure, is formed with an open band in carved work 
between moldings of either wood or gilt. 

The frame simply molded and covered with gold leaf, to 
show the grain of the wood, is a most satisfactory form for water 
colors. A more decorative effect is gained with a series of shal- 
low moldings tapered off to the outer edge, but with which the 
flatness desirable is retained. Some of the frames adorned with 
fluted and lightly carved work in flat design are artistically as 
good examples of their variety as could be desired. These show 
no form of ornament which were better spared, and do credit to 
the English taste directing their production. The decoration 
may combine reeded sections with fluted flats of hollows, border- 
ings of old Greek design, like that of the egg and dot, lines of 
pearls and light moldings around the edge, and with gilding of 
the whole, showing rare perfection in this species of work. 

Frames with double beveled divisions of very plain effect 
form another variety, and with water color pictures a wood mat 
is sometimes preferred. This may be better than gilt or paper 
also to bring out the highest light in the black and white pic- 
ture. The framing of oil paintings as hitherto in solid gilt has 
developed no recent novelty of consequence. As is always the 
case a wide divergence of idea is indicated in the production of 
picture frames of all kinds. It is the experience of dealers to 
provide pieces of furniture in picture frames, and again to make 
others as hardly more than bindings for pictures. A very natural 
conclusion signifies that a happy medium is advisable, and that 
strictly considered the main duty of a frame is to isolate a pic- 
ture, shutting out what there is around it. 



The finest kind of varnish work, such as the wooden work 
of harps, is thus performed : The wood is covered with about six 
layers of white hard varnish, and allowed thoroughly to dry be- 
tween each ; this entirely fills up the pores of the wood ; the face 
is then rubbed quite smooth with fine glass paper. The orna- 
mental painting is then done, after which about eight or ten 
coats of varnish are laid on, and at every third coat the varnish 
is rubbed with fine glass paper to remove the brush marks. 
When all the varnish has been put on and has become hard, the 
surface is rubbed with fine pumice stone powder and water on 
woolen rags ; the work is allowed to stand for a day or two, and 
is then polished with yellow tripoli and water, then washed with 
a sponge and dried with wash leather. The varnish is now 
touched at a few places with the finger smeared with fine ren- 
dered tallow, which is then thoroughly rubbed all over with the 
ends of the fingers ; clean wheat flour is dusted over the work, 
and also well rubbed in with the fingers ; and after the removal 
of the flour the surface is slightly rubbed with a silk handker- 
chief, which completes the work. 




MANTEL FOR BROOKLYN RESIDENCE, DESIGNED BY ALBERT F. NORRIS. 

Materials : Cherry, bevel plate glass mirror, tile facing and cathedral glass behind the 
spindle work in the locker doors. 
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